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REVIEWS 

Modern Egypt. By THE EARL OF CROMER. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1908. — Two volumes : 594, 600 pp. 

Lord Cromer has written a remarkable book. As a record of achieve- 
ment it stands second to no other narrative of recent and contemporary 
events ; as a feat of book-making it is a tribute to the author's high 
ability as a scholar and writer. The subject is a country of only some 
ten to twelve million of people, and the period covered is a third of a 
century. The author was the British resident, technically Agent and 
Consul-General, really viceroy, for about twenty-four years. During 
that time, as a result of carefully studied policies and a tactful adminis- 
tration, the country has been regenerated. This regeneration is the 
subject of the author's story. 

The tale is, on the whole, well told. There is no concealment of 
anything necessary to unfold the process of development; and, what is 
surprising, the narrative is, for the most part, both readable and inter- 
esting. Dry details of administration, statistics and finance are so 
managed as to shed light in dark places and illuminate the broader 
outline in an entertaining way. The author's mastery of his theme, his 
skill in exhibiting his processes, political and literary, his joy in achieve- 
ment and the record of it and finally the coy, unobtrusive, self- 
sufficiency which is pleasantly discernible, all combine in an economic 
and historical study which is almost a work of art. 

There are eleven hundred and sixty-five pages of text, and of these 
over seven hundred are historical. The rest are devoted to what Lord 
Cromer styles " the puzzle of Egypt." The history, being substantially 
contemporaneous and told by an interested actor, must necessarily be 
read with allowance for the fact that it deals throughout with contro- 
verted matter, that the writer is a special pleader, that he is a Briton 
and that in the main he represents the views of the conservative Eng- 
lish leaders. The other European parties in interest, Turks, French 
and Italians, have not seen the facts of history as Lord Cromer presents 
them. Europe has never formally acknowledged England's occupancy 
of Egypt and the Soudan, and the Gladstonian liberals have not ac- 
cepted in silence the author's statements of many matters relating to 
internal politics, especially as regards the tragic fate of Gordon. As 
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to the Africans in interest, the Turkish pasha class, the upper class 
Egyptians of Arabic descent, the Christian Copts and tne peasantry or 
fellaheen, Lord Cromer himself admits that whatever else has been won 
among them their affection has not, and that they are quiet and law- 
abiding under the awe of superior force. 

Under the guidance of British policy and of Lord Cromer's resolute 
hand, the population of Egypt has increased over one- third; the mar- 
vels of engineering have irrigated the desert so as to enlarge the 
arable area in even higher proportion ; labor under the lash and extor- 
tionate usury have been abolished; so, too, has slavery in its more 
offensive forms ; thousands of native-born have been trained to be use- 
ful administrators ; foreign capital, secure under British protection, has 
poured in like a flood ; foreign population, permanent and transient, 
increases yearly. In short, the whole record of material prosperity 
reads like the work of a genius in the Arabian Nights. And yet beneath 
all there is the diapason of anxiety and to some extent even of apology. 

In so far as contact with west Europeans can corrupt the oriental, 
the work of corruption was complete in the time of Ismail and while 
Lord Cromer was still in India. It is easy to magnify this corrup- 
tion, but in the main the eastern degenerate merely exchanges oriental 
for western vices. These being extraneous to his tradition and habit 
are more offensive in the parade he makes of them than in their native 
lairs, just as the converse of western men steeped in unnatural oriental 
vice is equally disgusting and doubly wicked. Accordingly, the period 
of this record has no unhappy distinction in evolution of that sort, nor 
in increase of rottenness. On the contrary, while the implication of 
the text is that under existing methods little can be done to banish 
gross licentiousness from Egyptian towns, the evils have at least not 
been allowed to increase. There has been an ever-growing use of 
alcoholic drink, but on the other hand a steadily diminishing use of 
hasheesh, which is even more soul-destroying than spirituous liquor 

It is not possible to solve the puzzle of Egypt, even for the most 
valiant reviewer, and it is not even possible to state it more concisely 
than Lord Cromer does in the four hundred pages he devotes to it. 
Indeed, his clarity makes his statement almost a solution of the puz- 
zle, and this portion of the volume is for that very reason the most 
valuable. 

To a casual observer of Egyptian affairs complexity is perplexity ; but 
to the faithful reader this complexity and intricacy reveal the secret of 
the whole matter. For the first time in history the Briton and the Ori- 
ental have had a fair field of rivalry and no quarter ; and the former is 
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winning. Lawrence Lowell requires two volumes of about equal size 
to explain the intricacies of British rule in Great Britain, Mr. Bryce 
another two for those of the American Commonwealth. The two 
governmental systems differ widely from each other and the Egyptian 
even more widely from both. But all three are alike in their labyrinth- 
ine processes. It is only a man who can thread that maze and rule 
under the two high Saxon systems that can also rule under that system 
of contradictions and exasperations which time and battle and compro- 
mise and fanaticism and race traits have produced in Egypt. The 
Turks cannot work it because of their peculiar faith and the loathing 
which the Arab feels for the Ottoman. The French could not work it 
because of their logical, rationalistic temperament and their emotional 
impatience. It is only a Cromer and his congeners that can play that 
intricate game at all ; they like to play it and play it well because they 
are born sportsmen, keen, ingenious, self-reliant and slow to wrath. 
It is the course quite as much as the goal which interests them. 

The congeries of governmental shifts which Lord Cromer enumerates 
might seem to constitute such a nuisance as to demand immediate at- 
tention. The two most offensive features are internationalism and 
Pashadom, this last meaning the venom of displeased officials. The 
latter is steadily diminishing in vigor and influence ; it may some day 
vanish ; the former is another question. There is nothing sadder in 
the bird's-eye view of present-day Europe than the ever-increasing bit- 
terness of nationalities one toward the other. Each petty shred of 
power seems more and more important. Nearly a score of nationali- 
ties have in some degree prescriptive rights in Egyptian administration, 
and there seems little prospect that any one will surrender its bit of 
privilege, however unimportant. In other respects there has already 
been some simplification of procedure ; there is likely to be more. It 
is not likely that the forces of reaction will recover lost ground ; the 
forces of reform will probably gain more and more, however slowly. 

The picture has its shadows. The author believes the Egyptians in- 
capable of self-government for some time to come, if ever ; but he un- 
hesitatingly poses two alternatives for Egypt's future — incorporation in 
the British empire or autonomy. Of the two he emphatically pro- 
nounces for the latter; neutralization he believes impossible. The 
British garrison must remain for at least a few generations. Mean- 
while the heterogeneous populations, Moslem or Christian, European, 
Asiatic or African, may be fused into a homogeneous body fit for self- 
government. This is, of course, the dream or vision of the Young 
Turks for the whole Turkish Empire ; but can the leopard change his 
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spots? What is the resultant human being to become? An Ottoman 
patriot, of course. So, too, in Egypt the final personage must be an 
Egyptian patriot. Both such type persons would be Moslems, at least 
the overwhelming majority would be. Yet no one in the least familiar 
with Mohammedanism and its systems, social or political, can for an 
instant imagine the Moslem ideal capable of realization. Islam knows 
and can know nothing but theocratic politics and personal will. Both 
Turkey and Egypt have gone too far on the sunset road for a return to 
that. 

Lord Cromer cherishes other conceptions which seem equally Uto- 
pian. England must have a well-regulated sympathy for Egypt ! Such 
large generalizations seem the stuff of which dreams are made. Egyp- 
tians must be more and more engaged in high administrative work ! 
Yet he devotes pages to showing how all cultivated Egyptians, in so far 
as they have any adaptability to Western ways, prefer immeasurably the 
French to the British methods : the antinomy seems insoluble. An- 
other conception, that of securing equal justice and low taxes for the 
Egyptian, is more specious : equal justice or anything approximating it 
is quite the most expensive luxury which Western peoples enjoy. 

Another shadow is the total disregard of the historical, archaeological 
and aesthetic questions which have arisen in the administration of Egypt. 
The recent arraignment of British rule in Egypt by " Pierre Loti" is 
more or less partisan and bitter : but it is well founded. Irrigation is 
vastly important, water works are essential to the material development 
of Egypt. Cotton, cotton and more cotton : if only the British em- 
pire could be independent as regards that staple ! If only Egypt and 
the Soudan could furnish enough cotton for the mills of Manchester 
without the need of importation from America ! It is an ideal. But 
meantime , what about the homes of the native Africans inundated by 
storage reservoirs, what about their little alluvial farms? Gone for- 
ever. What about Philae and all the many sites of the first historic 
importance , which are sinking beneath the red floods stored to improve 
the crops of cane and increase the sugar growers in their cupboard 
and their store. It is a nice question of ethics about which nothing 
important is said in these volumes. Almost the closing words of the 
book are these : " Whatever may be the moral harvest we may reap 
we must continue to do our duty, and our duty has been indicated to 
us by the Apostle St. Paul, 'We must not be weary in well-doing.' " 
Cotton and sugar : history and art. Is the matter of well-doing quite 
so clear? 

W. M. Sloane. 



